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The  citizens  of  New  York  have  now  before  them  the 
two  nominations  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city, 
with  the  public  statements  made  by  each  of  the  candidates 
of  the  principles  by  which  he  will  be  actuated  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duty. 

The  question  now  to  be  decided  is,  which  of  these  two 
candidates  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  people?  The 
other  nominees  on  either  ticket  are  about  equally  good.  The 
question  of  paramount  importance  is,  which  of  the  two 
candidates,  Mr.  Low  or  Mr.  Shepard,  is  to  be  elected 
Mayor?  And  that  question  is  to  be  decided,  or  should  be 
decided,  by  the  answer  to  the  other  question — Which  of 
these  two  men,  if  elected,  will  be  the  more  likely  to  best 
serve  the  highest  permanent  interests  of  the  metropolis? 

On  this  question  Mr.  Low’s  utterances,  his  official  utter- 
ances, if  we  may  use  the  term  at  this  point  of  time,  first 
demand  our  attention.  Mr.  Low  informs  us,  that  his 
public  aims,  in  seeking  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  are  directed,  at  least  in  the  main,  to  an  attack 
on  a single  individual,  Mr.  Richard  Croker;  or.  as  Mr. 
Low  would  put  it,  an  attack  on  Mr.  Croker’s  political 
power  and  influence.  Mr.  Croker  holds  no  public  office. 
Nor  is  he  a candidate  for  any  public  office.  He  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  exercise  a strong,  or  predominating 
influence  in  selecting  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  this  city,  and  even  in  shaping  their  official  action. 
For  reasons  that  are  doubtless  satisfactory  to  himself, 
with  which  the  public  has  no  legitimate  concern,  Mr. 
Croker  sees  fit,  as  do  many  other  men,  to  spend  a part  of 
the  year  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and  recreation. 
That  is  his  right.  But  Mr.  Low’s  political  programme  in 
this,  his  second  struggle  for  the  Mayoralty,  makes  public 
proclamation,  that  his  public  aims  are— in  the  main — 
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limited  to  the  overthrow  of  the  political  power  of  this  one 
man. 

We  had  the  right  to  expect  from  Mr.  Low  something 
broad,  statesmanlike;  something  in  the  form  of  a declaia- 
tion  of  what  he  thought  he  could  himself  accomplish,  in 
the  way  of  practical  results,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Greater  New  York.  Has  Mr.  Low  nothing  to  offer  us,  in 
regard  to  his  course  on  large  questions  of  public  policy? 
Has  Mr.  Low  nothing  to  tell  us,  as  to  what  he  proposes  to 
accomplish  after  he  is  in  office,  provided  he  is  elected,  ex- 
cept that  he  will  devote  his  efforts  to  the  destiuction  of 
the  political  power  of  one  man?  If  the  contest  is  to  be 
narrowed  to  grounds  so  purely  personal,  then  we  might 
well  ask  the  question,  what  does  Mr.  Low  propose  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  another  man,  who  wields  a 
swav  so  dominant,  and  so  irresponsible,  in  the  politics  of 
the  "state,  who  has,  in  addition,  so  much  power  in  the 
government  of  the  nation?  Moreover,  if  the  matter  of 
occasional  or  temporary  residence  is  entitled  to  so  much 
weight  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Low,  which  ought  we  to  pre- 
fer, the  destruction  of  the  power  in  our  city  affairs  of  a 
man  born  and  bred  in  New  York,  who  occasionally,  goes 
outside  the  city  limits  for  his  vacation,  or  a man  who  is  a 
resident  of  Tioga  County,  aird  wields  his  power  in  this 
city,  from  Washington,  and  Albany,  with  an  occasional 

tarrying  in  a New  York  City  hotel? 

Such  considerations,  we  may  freely  admit,  should 
have  little  weight  in  deciding  our  course  in  the  election  of 

a Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

But  it  is  Mr.  Low,  and  his  supporters,  who  introduce 
them  into  the  election,  and  make  them  the  keystone  of 
their  political  arch. 

Personal  considerations,  however,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  put  out  of  sight.  Indeed,  they  have  the  highest  import- 
ance. But  they  should  be  the  personal  considerations 
which  concern  the  capacity  and  character  of  the  candi- 
dates. No  doubt,  even  those  personal  considerations 
should  not  be  entirely  conclusive.  We  must  also  look  at 
the  candidates’  political  associates,  and  surroundings. 
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Thereupon,  every  man  must  calmly  consider  the  question, 
whether  the  highest  and  most  substantial  interests  of  the 
Cit}”^  of  Greater  New  York,  and  of  its  citizens,  will  be, 
upon  the  whole,  better  served  by  the  election  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  headed  by  Mr.  Shepard,  or  the  Citizens’ 
Fusion  ticket— so  called — headed  by  Mr.  Low, 

In  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  right  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  first  to  give  a few  facts  from  the 
political  history'  of  the  past.  In  that  way,  we  can  much 
better  form  our  judgment  as  to  our  political  course  in  the 
future. 

Especially,  we  must  make  an  effort  to  comprehend  the 
past  history  of  Tammany  Hall,  the  cause  of  its  existence, 
and  its  uses  in  the  community. 

The  democratic  problem  in  the  City  of  New  York  has 
been  full  of  difficulties.  We  have  had  in  years  gone  by 
an  influx  of  a large  number  of  immigrants  of  foreign  blood, 
of  different  races  and  religious  creeds,  a large  proportion 
of  them  quite  uneducated,  and  especially,  quite  ignorant 
of  the  spirit  and  practical  methods  of  republican  govern- 
ment. A large  volume  of  this  new  population  has  settled 
in  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  one  way  or  another  this  large  mass  of  immigrants  had 
to  be  assimilated,  and  incorporated  into  the  new  nation. 
The  policy'^  which  we  adopted,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was 
upon  the  whole  a wise  one  in  principle,  though  hastily 
and  imperfectly  carried  out  in  practice,  vv'as  to  admit  these 
new  immigrants  to  full  citizenship  in  a very  short  time  after 
their  landing  on  our  shores.  This  policy  involved  many 
and  serious  temporary  inconveniences.  It  was  natural,  it 
was  to  be  expected,  that  these  immigrants  would  in  matters 
political  be  influenced,  and  controlled,  by  men  of  their  own 
races  and  creeds.  They  soon  came  to  constitute  a major- 
ity' of  our  city  population.  Consequently,  in  a govern- 
ment where  our  highest  public  servants  are  elected  by  a 
periodic  preponderance  of  numbers,  our  Mayors,  and  our 
representatives  in  our  popular  councils,  municipal.  State, 
and  National,  were  largely  elected  by  these  newly  made 
foreign  born  citizens.  The  political  leaders  of  this  portion 
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of  our  community  were  men  of  no  previous  political  edu- 
cation, or  political  experience?  they  were,  many  of  them, 
men  who  used  their  political  power  for  their  personal 
profit.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  operations  of  a gov- 
ernment, wdiich  are  largely  controlled  by  such  men,  were 
not  of  the  highest  order. 

The  large  majority  of  these  foreign  born  citizens 
naturally  joined  the  Democratic  party,  many,  if  not  most, 
of  them  from  the  natural  attraction  to  them  of  the  name 
Democratic,  and  of  the  principles  and  professions  of  the 
men  who  bore  that  name.  The  Democratic  party  was 
thereby  enabled,  from  an  early  period,  to  maintain  a, 
nearly  contii\uous  control  of  the  elective  offices  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  a control  which  has  remained  substan- 
tially unshaken  down  to  the  present  day. 

Concurrently  with  this  course  of  affairs  in  the  City  of 
New  Y^ork,  there  came,  as  the  consequences  of  the  agita- 
tion against  slavery,  the  organization  of  the  Eepublican 
party,  which  for  the  time  gained  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tional government,  and  of  our  own  State  government,  a 
control  which,  in  its  turn,  has  been  nearly  continuous 
down  to  this  day. 

The  Republican  party,  however,  by  reason  of  the  facts 
already  stated,  was  never  able  to  get  the  permanent  con- 
trol of  our  city  government  by  the  process  of  popular 
election.  It  therefore  resorted  to  the  policy  of  a govern- 
ment of  this  city  by  boards  and  commissions.  It  may  be 
conceded,  that  many  individuals  in  the  Republican  party 
honestly  believed,  that  this  policy  was  a necessity  under 
the  then  existing  political  conditions.  But  “politics,”  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  was  beyond  doubt  the 
chief  factor  in  producing  that  policy.  That  was  the  rea- 
son, which  originally  created,  and  has  since  continued, 
the  policy  of  governing  this  city  by  a conglomeration  of 
boards  and  commissions,  instead  of  permitting  its  citizens 
to  work  out  their  own  political  salvation,  by  ordinary 
democratic  methods. 

That  policy,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
practical  men  of  affairs,  who  have  given  the  subject  care- 
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ful  thought,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  practical  difficulties  in  our  city  government. 
Irresponsible  boards  and  commissions,  not  selected  by  the 
people  of  the  city,  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  people  of 
the  city,  and  under  no  adequate  official  supervision  and 
control,  have  made  the  government  of  this  city  a political 
medley,  have  destroyed  the  possibility  of  enforcing  offi- 
cial resposibility,  and  have  violated  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  republican  institutions.  If,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  citizens  of  New  York  had  been  allowed  to 
govern  themselves,  through  officials  elected  by  them- 
selves, if  we  had  been  allowed  to  have  single  headed  ad- 
ministration, with  a Mayor  at  the  head  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, who  could  appoint,  and  remove,  and  thereby 
control,  his  own  single  heads  of  departments,  there  would 
have  been  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  securing  an  effi- 
cient responsible  administration  of  city  affairs.  An 
honest  and  efficient  city  government  is  an  impossibil- 
ity, unless  we  can  have  some  simple  and  efficient  means, 
for  ensuring  the  faithful  discharge  of  official  duty.  We 
must  be  able  to  do  what  private  employers  do,  put  every 
separate  department  of  city  work  under  a single  respon- 
sible head,  and  then  give  the  Mayor  full  and  complete 
control  of  those  heads  of  departments.  No  sensible  busi- 
ness man  would  think  for  an  instant  of  managing  his 
business  in  any  other  way.  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  secure  an  efficient  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  citv. 

Why  is  it  that  the  citizens  of  New  York  have  not  been 
permitted  to  have  a city  government  framed  on  that  sim- 
ple common  sense  method,  the  method  that  is  used  in 
every  large  private  business,  the  method  that  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  used  in  every  business,  public  or 
private,  that  is  to  be  made  a working  success? 

The  reason  is  well  known,  and  evident.  Such  a form  of 
city  government  would  give  the  government  of  the  city 
to  the  Democrats,  who  are  in  a large  majority;  and  the 
Republican  machine  politicians  would  thereby  lose  the 
hold  and  control  wdiich  they  have  exercised,  now  for  many 
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years,  over  our  city  offices  and  city  treasury.  That  is  the 
reason,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  we,  the  citizens 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  are  not  to-day  permitted  to 
govern  ourselves;  why  we  are  to  day  governed,  in  the 
main,  from  Albany  by  the  Platt  machine,  instead  of  in 
New  York  by  our  own  Croker  machine,  if  it  is  strenu- 
ously desired  to  give  that  name  to  the  entire  Demociatic 
party  in  Manhattan,  Queens,  Brooklyn,  Richmond  and  the 

Bronx. 

Mr.  Low  is  well  aware  of  these  facts.  Mr.  Low  well 
knows,  that  this  is  the  real  reason  why  the  City  of  New  Aork 
has  been  now  for  many  years  governed  from  Tioga  County, 
Washington,  Albany,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  instead 
of  by  officials  duly  elected,  according  to  law,  by  its  own 

citizens,  foreign  born  and  native  born. 

Let  me  call  special  attention  to  one  particular  illustra- 
tion of  the  statements  here  made.  Of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  our  present  city  government,  which  are  now 
exploited  among  the  special  grounds  of  complaint  against 
Tammany  Hall,  the  Police  Department  stands  in  the  fore- 
front. “ Deveryism  ” is  the  particular  name,  given  at 
this  particular  time,  to  the  corruption  and  abuses  which 
have  long  prevailed  among  certain  individuals  in  the 
police  force.  It  consists  in  the  receipt  of  money,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force,  from  individuals  who  violate  the 
law,  to  pay  for  favor  and  protection  in  vicious  callings. 

Corruption  of  this  kind,  the  collection  of  money  by  pub- 
lic officials  to  ensure  protection  for  criminals,  we  all  agree, 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  practices.  It  has,  however,  existed 
thus  far  in  one  or  another  form  under  every  civilized  gov- 
ernment. We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 

to  it  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

But  who  is  responsible  for  this  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  city  to-day,  that  is,  who  is  primarily  and  especially 
responsible?  The  Republican  party,  or  rather  the  one, 
two,  or  few,  men  who  dominate  it.  This  fact,  too,  is 
well  known  to  Mr.  Lovv.  Mr.  Low,  and  the  other  promi- 
nent men  who  are  associated  with  him  in  the  attempt  to 
accomplish  his  election,  are  well  aware  that  if  we  had 


had  in  late  years  a single-headed  police  department,  with 
its  control  vested  in  such  men  as  Mayor  Hewitt,  Mayor 
Cooper,  Mayor  Wickham,  Mayor  Grant,  Mayor  Gilroy,  or 
almost  any  one  of  the  Mayors  who  have  been  nominated 
and  elected  by  Tammany  Hall,  our  New  York  City  police 
would  have  been — of  course,  not  perfect— of  course,  not 
composed  of  men  of  idyllic  simplicity  and  purity — but  it 
might  easily  have  been  the  most  honest,  efficient,  faithful 
police  force  in  any  large  city  in  the  world. 

Public  spirited  citizens  of  both  parties  have  labored,  for 
many  years,  to  get  a common  sense  organization  of  our 
city  government  in  this  respect.  Every  such  attempt  has 
been  defeated  at  Albany;  and  it  has  been  defeated  by  the 
man  or  men  who  have  for  many  years  past  controlled  the 
Republican  party.  Their  reason  for  saddling  us  with  a 
bi-partisan  police  commission  has  been  their  purpose  of 
keeping  the  control  of  our  police  force  in  their  own  hands 
for  personal  profit.  The  blackmail  levied  on  criminals  in  this 
city  has  been  levied  by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 
It  could  easily  have  been  prevented,  not  perhaps  ended 
entirely;  but  the  instances  of  such  conduct  could  easily 
have  been  made  few  and  far  between,  if  a competent  man 
had  been  put  in  command  of  the  police  department,  with 
full  power,  and  a free  hand.  It  is  the  professional  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party,  who  have  steadily  prevented  the 
purification  of  the  police  of  this  city,  for  their  own  per- 
sonal gain. 

Of  all  this  Mr.  Low  is  well  aware. 

The  question  then  comes,  which  of  the  two  candidates 
will  be  most  likely  to  give  the  City  of  New'  A"ork,  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  relief,  substantial  and  permanent 
improvement,  not  only  in  the  police,  but  throughout  all 
the  different  departments  of  our  city  government.  The 
answer  to  that  question  requires  us  to  look  further  into  the 
future  than  the  result  of  this  next  election.  For  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  even  if  the  Fusion  ticket  wdns 
at  this  election,  the  result  will  not  be  lasting  and  perma- 
nent. 

We  have  had  a number  of  these  citizens’  movements, 
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these  periodic  overthrows  of  Tammany  Hall.  Each  one 
has  been  hailed  with  a grand  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
its  backers  have  made  loud  public  })roclamation  of  the 
final  and  lasting  ruin  of  Tammany  Hall.  Invariably,  Tam- 
many Hall  has  been  the  predominant  organization  at  the 
next  election,  and  has  immediately  resumed  its  position 
as  the  controlling  force  in  City  politics.  It  will  do  the 
same  thing  after  this  election,  if  Mr.  Low  should  be 
elected  Mayor.  The  reason  is,  that  Tammany  Hall  is  an 
organization  of  voters,  as  well  as  of  professional  poli- 
ticians. The  men  who  control  the  organization  are 
closely  in  touch  with  the  majority  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion of  the  city.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem  to  many 
men,  the  strength  of  Tammany  Hall  is  due  to  the  fact 
that’it  is,  after  its  own  fashion,  a large  public  charity.  No 
doubt,  its  woi'k  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  City.  So, 
too,  is  the  work  of  many  of  our  other  public  charities  of 
the  best  kind.  No  doubt,  the  Tammany  methods  in  dis- 
pensing its  charitable  relief  are,  many  of  them,  very  ob- 
jectionable. But  Tammany  Hall  is  largely  composed  of 
the  poor  people  of  the  city.  Those  people,  when 
they  get  into  trouble,  go  to  the  Tammany  poli- 
ticians. Tammany  politicians  provide  them  with 
employment,  give  them  food  and  fuel,  get  them 
out  of  trouble  when  they  come  under  the  arm  of  the 
law.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  many  Tammany  politi- 
cians sell  their  political  power  and  influence  for  money. 
So  do  the  Kepublicans.  As  a rule,  the  Republicans  get 
the  larger  price.  It  is,  too,  an  indubitable  fact,  that  Tam- 
many politicians  often  receive  money  from  members  of  the 
criminal  classes.  So  do  the  Republicans.  But  the  fact 
remains,  that  Tammany  Hall  gets  its  political  strength 
to-day,  for  the  reason  that  it  looks  after  its  friends;  that 
it  loyally  serves  its  friends,  rich  and  poor;  its  friends  are 
the  majority  in  this  city,  and  they  will  remain  the  majority 
in  this  city,  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Low,  even  if  he 

should  be  elected. 

We  may  assume,  from  Mr.  Low’s  statements,  that  in 
case  of  his  election,  he  will  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
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ment,  remove  Mr.  Devery,  and  all  prominent  Democratic 
officials  whose  removal  he  can  accomplish.  He  will  not 
remove  Mr.  Croker.  For  Mr.  Croker  holds  no  public  office. 
Nor  will  he  destroy  Mr.  Croker’s  political  power.  Mr. 
Croker  gets  his  political  power  solely  by  the  force  of  his 
capacity,  and  his  character.  He  is  a man  of  large  natural 
capacity.  He  has  the  qualities  of  leadership.  And,  above 
all  things,  he  is  loyal  to  his  friends.  All  those  qualities, 
which  are  the  ones  to  which  he  owes  his  power,  he  will 
retain  even  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Low.  He  will  there- 
fore retain  his  political  power  after  any  such  election. 
More  than  that,  Mr.  Low’s  election  will  probably  increase 
the  power  of  Mr.  Croker.  For  in  case  of  Mr.  Low’s  suc- 
cess, Mr.  Croker  and  his  friends  will  be  companions  in 
temporary  misfortune;  and  the  consequence  will  be  a 
tightening  of  the  bonds  of  political  friendship,  with  a fresh 
stimulus  to  still  more  vigorous  exertions  at  the  next  an- 
nual contest  for  the  offices. 

Mr.  Low’s  election,  therefore,  if  we  take  him  at  his 
word;  if  we  assume,  as  we  must  from  his  public  utter- 
ances, that  his  political  aims  are,  in  the  main,  limited  to 
the  ruin  of  Mr.  Croker,  will  probably  fail  in  accomplishing 
his  aim,  even  if  he  should  be  elected. 

The  question,  then,  still  remains.  How  will  the  interests 
of  the  City  of  New  York  be  best  served  in  the  long  run; 
how  are  we  to  get  the  most  advantageous  political  results 
in  the  years  to  come;  in  the  years  after  the  end  of  Mr. 
Croker’s  life;  in  the  years  after  Mr.  Low’s  two  years’  term 
as  Mayor,  assuming  that  he  succeeds  in  getting  it,  and 
removes  Tammany  officials  by  the  hundred,  by  the  thou- 
sand? 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  look  ahead  into  the 
future. 

If  we  assume  that  Mr.  Low’s  success  goes  even  further 
than  he  suggests;  if  the  result  were  to  be  the  permanent 
wresting  of  the  control  of  the  Greater  New  York  from 
the  Democratic  party,  where  would  that  control  go? 

Undoubtedly,  beyond  any  reasonable  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  to  the  Republican  party.  It  can  go  nowhere  else. 
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And  the  real  meaning  of  that  is,  that  at  the  present  time 
the  control  of  the  City  of  New  York  will  pass  to  Mi. 
Thomas  C.  Platt. 

Mr.  Low  will  deny  this.  His  denial  v.Mll  be  made  with 
sincerity,  but  not  with  accuracy.  Every  intelligent  rnan 
of  average  common  sense  is  well  aware  that,  under  exist 
ing  conditions,  with  the  New  York  Charter  what  it  now  is, 
and  as  it  will  be  under  a continuance  of  Republican  control 
in  this  State  and  in  the  nation,  the  political  control  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  as  well  as  that  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  nation,  in  case  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Democratic  party,  will  go  to  the  Republican  party.  That 
result,  even  if  Mr.  Low  were  to  make  any  effort  to  pre- 
vent it,  would  be  an  absolute  certainty.  But  Mr.  Low 
will  not  make  that  effort.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  use 
his  best  efforts  to  accomplish  that  very  result.  For  he 
very  well  knows,  that  the  political  control  of  this  city, 
under  present  conditions,  certainly  must  be  in  one  oi  the 
other  of  the  two  great  political  parties.  When,  then,  he 
says,  that  he  intends  to  pull  down  “Crokerism,”  what  he 
really  means  is,  that  “Plattism”  will  take  its  place.  Mr. 
Low  is  too  intelligent  to  be  deluded  on  this  point. 

Has  Mr.  Low,  as  to  this  matter,  been  quite  ingenuous? 

Is  it  possible,  that  Mr.  Low,  as  experienced,  astute,  and 
ambitious  a politician  as  he  is,  has  not  all-this  in  his  mind? 
Is  it  possible,  that  when  Mr.  Low  said  that  he  should 
make  “Crokerism”  the  one  issue  of  this  campaign,  he 
had  lost  sight  of  the  other  alternative  political  force 
“Plattism”?  Had  he  forgotten  the  fact,  that  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  man  in  the  Democratic  city  organization 
was  no  greater,  and  no  less,  than  the  preponderance  of 
the  other  one  man  in  the  other  organization,  national, 

state  and  city  all  combined? 

Mr.  Low’s  position  ought  to  be,  if  he  really  desires  to 

serve  the  highest  interests  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  entire  nation  as  well, 
to  put  an  end  not  only  to  “Crokerism,”  but  to  “ Platt- 
ism.”  The  evil  he  is  attacking,  or  the  evil  which  he 
ought  to  attack,  is  not  limited  to  the  person— of  the  one 
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man  in  whom  he  says  that  evil  is  now  embodied  in 
this  single  city.  The  “ issue  ” is,  or  should  be,  not  the 
individual,  but  the  institution . 

The  institution,  which  Mr.  Low  is  attacking,  or  rather, 
which  he  ought  to  attack,  is  the  irresponsible  one-man 
power,  political  autocracy;  the  arch  enemy  to-day  of 
everything  progressive  in  our  American  practical  politics, 
the  power  which,  to  a large  extent,  makes  all  this  ma- 
chinery of  the  ballot  a farce;  which,  to  a large  extent, 
almost  disfranchises  the  mass  of  citizens.  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats — Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

But  this  institution  of  irresponsible  autocracy  is  to-day 
embodied  to  a much  greater  extent  in  the  persons  of  Re- 
publican politicians  than  in  Democrats.  We  must  name 
names.  The  political  power  of  Mr.  Croker,  even  in  New 
York  City  alone,  is,  in  my  opinion,  little,  if  any,  superior 
to  that  of  Mr.  Platt.  In  New  York  State,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  two.  At  Washington— in  the 
government  of  the  Nation — is  there  any  comparison  there? 
lu  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  every  other  large  city  in  that  State,  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  power  of  Senator  Quay?  In  Ohio, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  power  of  Senator  Hanna, 
the  maker  of  Presidents,  our  American  W'arwick?  As  to 
other  Republi^.an  States  it  is  not  at  this  moment  possible 
for  me  to  be  quite  specific  in  naming  individuals.  But 
we  well  know,  that  in  every  State,  and  in  every  large  city, 
in  the  United  States,  substantially  the  same  conditions 
exist;  that  some  one  man,'or  one  small  group  of  men,  has 
as  much  power  as  Mr.  Croker  has  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

My  individual  opinion  is,  that  it  is  decidedly  better  for 
the  highest  public  interests,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  whole  Nation,  that  the  power 
of  Mr.  Platt,  and  his  successors  and  assigns,  should  have 
no  further  increase.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  more  for  the 
highest  public  interest,  of  every  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  that  power  of  this  kind,  acquired  and 
used  in  this  way,  by  the  operation  of  our  present  electiorr 
machinery,  is  better  divided,  rather  thair  concentrated  irr 
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single  hands.  Consequently,  niy  individual  opinion  is,  that 
it  will  he  decidedly  more  for  the  interests  of  New  York 
City,  that  Mr.  Platt’s  power  should  be,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
restricted  to  the  operations  of  the  governments  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation. 

For  we  have  an  object  lesson,  near  at  hand,  of  the  prac- 
tical result  of  consolidating  the  control  of  local.  State,  and 
national  governments,  in  the  hands  of  a single  irresponsible 
autocrat,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  in  a single  State,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Let  me  quote  from  an  article  just 
published  in  the  Atlantic  entitled  “ The  Ills  of 

Pennsylvania.”  signed  “A  Pennsylvanian.”  The  name 
of  the  writer  is  unknown  to  me,  but  he  is  evidently  well 

informed. 

“ ‘What’s  the  matter  with  Pennsylvania?’  shouted  the 
Quay  captains,  flushed  with  victory,  after  the  famous 
fight  of  1895;  and  from  every  corner  of  Harrisburg,  from 
the  marching  columns  of  heelers  with  which  Quay 
delights  to  add  a touch  of  mediawal  pageantry  to  his 
battles,  from  lips  that  smacked  wdth  the  thought  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  of  official  plunder,  came  the  slow, 

hoarse,  exultant  slogan,  ‘ She’s  all  right!  ’ , . , , , 

“ But  a few  weeks  ago,  when  Philadelphia  tried  to  bor- 
row S9, 000, 000  at  d per  cent.,  and  got  only  $5,000,  then 
the  bankers  and  business  men  would  have  taken  time 
to  think  before  answering  the  question,  ‘Whats  the 
matter  with  Pennsylvania?’  When  political  knavery 
reaches  the  point  where  the  State’s  financial  credit  is 
impaired,  then  even  calloused  Pennsylvania  realizes  it  is 
110  longor  a mero  cry  of  “ wolf,”  and  bogins  a searching  ot 

h earts 

“ ‘ VVhat’s  the  matter  with  Pennsylvania?’  Indeed,  she 
hath  more  than  one  disease.  But  the  principal  one  is, 
she  is  politically  the  most  corrupt  State  in  the  union. 
I know  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  denied  this 
vehemently.  ‘ We  only  seem  so,’  said  he,  ‘ because  the 
lid  is  off  just  now;  instead  of  being  blamed  we  ought  to  be 
praised  We  took  the  lid  off  ourselves;  other  States  leave 
it  on.’  His  loyalty  I appreciate;  his  logic  I deplore  1 
am  more  inclined  to  the  testimony  of  another  .rhila- 
delphia  editor:  ‘I  lived  in  Nevada  in  the  boorn  times;  i 
have  lived  in  New  York  through  several  administrations; 
I have  lived  in  the  easy  virtue  of  official  Washington. 
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Pennsylvania  heats  them  all.  Pennsylvania  has  every 
hind  of  political  deviltry  I ever  saw  or  heard  of  else- 
ivhere,  and  a few  more  that  she  has  evolved  herself.' 

“ Now  why?  W^hy  cannot  Philadelphia  borrow  money 
at  3 per  cent.,  when  other  large  cities  can,  and  Baltimore 
can  borrow  for  less?  Why  do  you  expect  a fresh  tale  of 
political  debauchery  in  Pennsylvania  in  your  morning 
paper  as  regularly  as  floods  in  Texas,  or  train  robberies  in 
Montana?  Why  does  your  casual  acquaintance  in  the 
smoking  car,  when  you  tell  him  your  native  State,  ask 
you,  ‘ What’s  the  matter  with  that  State  of  yours,  any- 
how?’ And  what  answer  ought  you  to  make  him,  if  you 
had  made  a thorough  study  of  the  deeper  causes  of  the 
trouble?  If  it  were  New  York,  the  question  would  insult 
your  intelligence.  You  would  merely  point  to  the  ships 
at  the  immigrant  station,  adding  two  hundred  a day  to 
the  voting  population — many  of  them  ignorant  and  venal 
— making  82  per  cent,  of  New  York’s  population  foreign 
born  or  the  children  of  foreign  born.  But  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— 

* -3^  * * * * . 

“ As  Webster  said,  ‘ Massachusetts— there  she  stands.’ 
And  Pennsylvania— there  she  stands,  too.  Philadelphia 
is  the  most  native  horn  and  the  most  evil  large  city  in 
America.  You  can’t  dismiss  Pennsylvania’s  problem 
with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  easily  uttered  ‘ Oh, 
hordes  of  ignorant  foreigners!’  You  may  go  over  the 
whole  list  of  the  bosses  and  sub-bosses  of  the  State,  and 
find  hardly  ever  a ‘Mac,’  or  an  ‘0,’  ora  ‘berg’  or  a 
‘ stien,’  ora  ‘ski.’  It  is  sons  of  the  Revolution,  descend- 
ants of  the  first  inhahitants,  that  are  responsible  for 
Pennsylvania’s  condition.  Now  why?  Why  is  Massa- 
chusetts, with  her  native  born  in  a numerical  minority, 
the  best  governed  Commonwealth  in  the  Union,  while 
Pennsylvania,  with  her  native  born  in  large  majority, 

wallows  in  corruption?  , 

“The  first  answer  is,  because  Pennsylvania  has  an 

overwhelming  Repuhhcan  majority. 

****** 

“A  very  popular  clergyman  in  Philadelphia— popular 
in  the  sense  of  being  widely  known,  and  drawing  congre- 
gations notable  rather  for  numbers  than  for  discriminat- 
ing intelligence— included  among  his  philanthropic  activ- 
ities the  presidency  of  a large  hospital.  The  institution 
depends  for  maintenance  chiefly  on  State  aid,  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Legislature  at  each  session.  Two  years 
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ago  the  clergyman  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  and 
his  hospital  was  not  on  the  list  when  the  Appropriation 
Bill  was  passed.  This  year  the  clergyman  needed  $50,000 
for  his  hospital,  needed  it  badly.  The  machine  just  as 
badly  needed  moral  support,  clerical  support,  a badge  of 
respectability  for  a notorious  bill  then  pending  before  the 
Legislature.  The  conditions  were  just  right  for  a deal. 
The  clergyman,  not  very  gracefully,  made  a public  speech 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  got  his  appropriation,  $50,000;  not 
for  himself,  for  he  probably  wouldn’t  sell  his  vote  or  his 
influence  for  his  personal  profit,  but  for  his  hospital. 

* * * * * 

Every  hospital,  every  institution,  that  depends  on 
State  appropriations  is  compelled  to  yield  tribute  in  this 
way.  I know  a State  Senator  in  an  interior  town  who  is 
offensive,  because  of  his  allegiance  to  Quay,  to  a majority 
of  his  constituents,  but  has  been  returned  again  and  again 
on  this  argument:  ‘ He  stands  in  with  the  machine,  and 
can  get  us  an  appropriation.  If  we  send  the  Wanamaker 
candidate  to  Harrisburg,  he’ll  be  an  outsider,  and  we’ll 
have  to  close  our  hospital.’  The  hospital,  in  this  case,  is 
an  institution  of  nmch  local  pride,  and  its  welfare  com- 
mands enough  unwilling  votes  to  return  a Quay  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  a naturally  anti-Quay  district. 
Not  only  do  the  hospitals  pay  tribute  in  the  shape  of  votes, 
as  in  the  case  just  mentioned;  they  are  also  compelled  to 
pay  by  giving  a mantle  of  decency  to  the  machine  cause, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  clergyman.  The  directorates  of  the 
hospitals  and  normal  schools  of  the  State  include  the  most 
worthy  men  in  their  communities,  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  reform  movement.  But  they  are  constrained,  for 
their  institutions’  good,  to  pay  the  tribute  of  silence,  or 
often  of  actual  moral  support,  to  the  machine.” 
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Let  us  go  a step  further. 

What  is  the  origin,  the  genesis,  and  the  present  nature 
of  the  Kepublican  party? 

Let  me  answer  the  last  question  first. 

With  the  war,  began  the  organization  of  what  may  be 
accurately  termed  the  Republican  Senatorial  Trust.  It 
arose  in  this  w’ay:  It  became  necessary,  in  order  to  meet 
the  enormous  war  expenditure,  to  make  large  changes  in 
the  tariff  and  impose  very  heavy  duties  on  imports.  No 
revenue  bill,  and  no  appropriation  bill,  could  pass  without 
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concurrent  action  by  the  Senate.  But  its  chief  power  lay 
in  the  matter  of  appointments  to  high  office.  No  appoint- 
ment to  a high  administrative  office  could  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  fact  soon  resulted  in  a 
supreme  control  by  the  Senate  of  all  such  appointments. 
Very  early  the  custom  arose,  if  it  had  not  already  long 
existed,  of  practically  referring  to  the  respective  Senators 
of  the  different  States  the  appointments  to  office  in  those 
States.  This  gave  to  the  Senators,  that  is  to  the  Repub- 
lican Senators,  a power  beyond  calculation  in  the  politics 
of  their  respective  States.  It  gave  to  the  entire  Repub- 
lican party  a tremendous  power  in  State  and  local  politics. 
Thei  e we  have  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  continuous 
supremacy  of  the  Republican  party,  not  only  in  national 
politics,  but  in  State  and  local  politics.  The  control  of  the 
tariff,  and  its  frequent  revision,  with  their  control  of  the 
currency,  has  enabled  that  party  to  retain  an  almost  un- 
broken control  of  the  National  government,  and  thereby  to 
compel  the  payment  to  the  party  treasury  of  immense 
amounts  of  money  from  all  the  business  and  industrial 
interests  affected  by  tariff  and  financial  legislation.  The 
sums  of  money  so  paid  have  without  doubt  gone  into  the 
.hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  millions.  Where  Tammany 
Hall  has  taken  its  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  the 
Republican  party  has  taken  its  millions,  and  hundreds  of 
millions.  Tammany  Hall,  in  its  early  days  of  its  wildest 
corruptionist  debauch,  in  comparison  with  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Republican  party,  sinks  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance. 

Senatorial  combination— is  the  foundation  and  main 
strength  of  the  Republican  party.  Its  members  are  ad- 
mitted into  all  manner  of  large  industrial  and  financial 
enterprises,  by  reason  of  their  power,  not  only  in  the  Na- 
tional government,  but  in  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Coal  companies,  iron  and  steel  companies,  com- 
panies for  the  mining  of  the  precious  metals,  companies 
for  the  development  of  industries  of  all  kinds,  for  the  use 
of  electrical  pow’er,  nearly  all  the  great  business  enter- 
prises of  our  modern  development,  find  themselves  com- 
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pelled — for  one  or  another  reason— to  admit  these  political 
magnates  to  a part  in  their  financial  results.  Thence 
come  the  immense  fortunes  which  are  amassed  the 
members  of  the  National  Senate,  accumulated,  not  from 
their  salaries,  not  as  the  result  of  their  individual  busi- 
ness efforts,  but  as  the  price  of  their  political  power  and 
influence. 

The  Republican  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York  is 
one  of  .the  most  astute  and  powerful  of  the  great  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Trust.  His  power  already  is  very 
great  in  National  politics,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
New  York  is  the  richest  State  in  the  Union,  and  has 
within  its  limits  the  largest  number  of  office  holders. 
His  power  in  State  politics — already — is  as  large,  and  as 
near  to  being  supreme  as  is  possible  for  the  power  of 
any  one  man.  His  power  in  the  politics  of  the  City  of 
New  York — already — is,  in  my  opinion,  larger  than  that 
of  Mr.  Croker.  It  is  his  power,  his  fine  Italian  hand,  his 
remarkable  political  diplomacy,  which  has  procured  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Low. 

Is  it,  upon  the  whole,  desirable  to  increase  that  power? 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  his  power  will  be  in- 
creased by  Mr.  Low's  election;  and  he  will  be  the  domi-  . 
nant  power  in  our  city  politics,  with  or  without  Mr.  Low’s 
knowledge. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  Mr  Shepard’s  nomination  has  not 
been  brought  about  by  Mr.  Croker.  It  has  been  forced 
upon  Mr.  Croker.  Mr.  Shepard’s  independence  of  party 
bonds  and  party  allegiance  has  been,  in  time  past,  most 
remarkable.  While  he  has  always  been  a loyal  party  man, 
wliile  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  he  has  steadfastly 
voted  his  party  ticket,  yet  there  have  been  occasions,  well 
known  to  the  public,  when  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  entire 
people  has  required  him  for  the  time  to  absolve  his  con- 
nections with  his  regular  party  organization.  At  such 
times  he  has  never  failed.  At  such  times  his 
action  has  been  entirely  dictated  by  his  own  con- 
science. His  record  is  well  known.  That  record  was 
well  known  to  the  leaders  of  the  City  Democracy  at  the 
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time  they  offered  him  their  nomination  for  Mayor.  More 
than  that,  his  record  was  especially  called  to  their  atten- 
tion; and  they  were  given  full  notice,  that  his  course  in 
the  future  would  be  the  same  as  had  been  his  course  in 
the  past,  one  dictated  solely  by  his  views  of  what  was  re- 
quired by  the  public  interests.  No  doubt  Mr.  Shepard,  in 
making  his  appointments,  would  take  the  ordinary  course 
of  party  men,  and  give  the  preference,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  the  men  of  his  own  organization.  No  doubt  his 
counsellors  would  be  largely  selected  from  the  Democratic 
party.  So  far  as  he  could  do  so  with  a due  regard  tq  pub- 
lic interests,  he  would  endeavor  in  a legitimate  way  to 
strengthen  his  own  party,  in  order  to  enable  them  in  later 
years  to  act  more  effectively  as  an  organization  in  for- 
warding large  public  aims. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  Shepard  gave  up  his  convic- 
tions by  accepting  the  nomination  at  the  hands  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  without  a 
foundation  in  fact,  or  reason.  Tammany  Hall  nominates 
its  candidates,  as  do  other  political  organizations,  for  the 
reason  that  in  its  opinion  they  will  win  votes.  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  at  this  particular  time  the  leaders 
in  Tammany  Hall  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Shepard  would  win  votes.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason, 
wily  they  should  have  formed  this  opinion,  except  one 
based  on  Mr.  Shepard’s  well-known  reputation,  which  in 
its  turn  is  based  wholly  upon  his  well-known  personal 
character.  The  leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  are  far  too 
shrewd  to  have  any  expectation  that  they  will  be  able  by 
any  illegitimate  means  to  move  Mr.  Shepard  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  illegitimate  public  act,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  any  act  wiiereby  in  his  opinion  he  will  prejudice 
any  public  interest.  Depend  upon  it,  they  know  their 
man  well.  His  record  has  been  open  and  above  board. 
Any  one  who  runs  can  read  it.  At  his  age,  with  his 
experience,  he  is  not  going  to  throw  aside,  or  modify,  the 
principles  and  methods  wiiich  have  heretofore  governed 
all  of  his  private  and  public  actions. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  Mr.  Shepard  will  have  little  or 
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no  power  to  accomplish  any  substantial  improvement  in 
he  administration  of  City  affairs. 

Let  us  see  what  the  fact  is  as  to  this  point  of  power. 

Mr.  Shepard,  if  he  is  elected  Mayor,  will  have  the 
appointment  of  the  following  heads  of  departments:  The 
Law  Department;  the  Police  Department;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity;  of  Street 
Cleaning;  of  Bridges;  of  Parks;  of  Public  Charities;  of 
Correction;  of  the  Fire  Department;  of  Docks  and  Ferries; 
of  Taxes  and  Assessments;  of  Education;  of  Health,  and 
of  Tenement  Houses — in  all  fourteen.  He  will  have  the 
absolute  power  of  removal  of  all  those  heads  of  depart- 
ments, except  the  Board  of  Education.  That  poAver  of 
removal  he  may  exercise  at  any  time. 

This  power  of  appointment  and  removal  in  the  hands  of 
a man  like  Mr.  Shepard  will  give  him  an  effective  control 
of  every  official,  high  and  low,  in  every  one  of  those  de- 
partments. No  doubt  a man  who  is  a mere  figurehead, 
who  will  content  himself  with  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
intense  respectability,  will  not  use  that  power  with  effect. 
But  a man  like  Mr.  Shepard  will  have  practically  the 
supreme  control  of  the  entire  city  administrative  force, 
by  virtue  of  that  power  of  appointment  and  removal. 
Mr.  Shepard  will  use  that  power,  and  will  use  it  with 
effect.  He  will  by  that  power  control  public  officials  and 
public  work  throughout  the  city  government. 

It  matters  very  little  that  Mr.  She])ard  will  have  only 
three  votes,  a minority,  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  He  will  be  the  controlling  power  in  that 
Board.  The  appropriations  made  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  must  be  based  upon  the  several 
estimates  furnished  by  the  heads  of  departments.  Those 
heads  of  departments  will  be  the  creatures  of  the  Mayor, 
directly  responsible  to  him,  and  removable  at  any  time,  in 
his  discretion.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a hostile  majority 
in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  will  cor- 
ruptly appropriate  moneys  in  excess  of  the  city’s  proper 
needs,  Avhen  those  moneys  are  to  be  expended,  practically,^ 
by  the  Mayor  himself. 
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Nor  is  a similar  danger  to  be  feared  from  a hostile 
Board  of  Aldermen,  for  the  reason  that,  by  express  pro- 
vision, that  body  is  forbidden  to  increase  the  estimates  as 
they  come  from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  Mr.  Shepard  will 
be  able  absolutely  to  prevent  any  corrupt  or  improper  ap- 
propriation of  public  moneys.  But  he  will  be  very  near 
to  that.  Does  any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that  the 
members  of  that  Board,  even  assuming  that  their  inten- 
tions were  bad,  will  often  venture  to  “jam  through  ” cor- 
rupt appropriations  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  a Mayor 
possessing  the  brains,  and  the  will  of  Mr.  Shepard,  hacked, 
as  he  will  be,  by  the  combined  force  of  the  upright  citizens 
in  both  parties,  and  by  public  opinion?  Any  such  suppo- 
sition is  preposterous. 

In  this  connection  may  it  be  permitted  to  call  attention 
to  the  public  utterances  of  one  of  the  former  distinguished 
members  of  the  Tammany  Hall  organization.  Mi.  Abiam 
S.  Hewitt,  a man  whose  public  and  private  record  com- 
mands the  esteem  and  admiration  of  every  citizen  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hewitt  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Shepard,  by  accepting  the  nomination  at  the  hands  of 
Tammany  Hall,  will  sacrifice  his  political  independence, 
and  will  be  compelled  to  lose  his  political  freedom.  But 
did  Mr.  Hewitt  sacrifice  his  independence,  or  did  he 
lose  his  political  freedom,  when  he  accepted  a nomina- 
tion and  election  at  the  hands  of  Tammany  Hall?  Did 
Mr.  Edward  Cooper  sacrifice  his  political  independence,  or 
his  freedom  of  political  action,  when  he  accepted  a nomina- 
tion and  election  at  the  hands  of  Tammany  Hall?  Have 
all  the  other  many  public  officials  who  have  owed  their 
public  positions  to  the  votes  given  by  the  Tammany 
organization,  have  they  all  become  slaves  of  that  organi- 
zation? The  suggestion  cannot  command  the  support  of 
reasonable  men,  on  careful  consideration.  There  have 
been  in  the  political  history  of  both  parties  many  instances 
of  high  public  officials  who  have  in  their  official  action 
been  entirely  independent  and  above  suspicion.  Mr. 
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Shepard,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt,  if  he  should 
be  elected,  will  be  another  public  servant  of  that 
quality. 

But  other  considerations  deserve  notice,  and  are  entitled 
to  most  serious  weight. 

As  is  evident  from  the  line  of  thought  already  followed, 
this  coming  election  in  the  City  of  New  York  will  not 
be  limited  in  its  results  to  a mere  decision  as  to  who  shall 
be  the  Mayor  of  this  city  for  the  next  two  years.  This 
entire  people  of  the  United  States,  if  the  considerations 
already  stated  are  entitled  to  any  weight,  has  before  it  a 
long  and  large  work  of  political  reorganization.  Public 
interests  of  all  kinds,  in  our  local,  State  and  National  gov- 
ernments, require  some  measures  of  a very  drastic  qual- 
ity, whereby  the  people  can  secure  the  selection  and  con- 
trol of  their  highest  public  servants,  and  of  their  own 
public  affairs.  It  would  be  a most  inaccurate  statement 
to  say  that  the  people  have  any  such  power  at  present. 
Whichever  party  is  for  the  time  dominant  in  any  particu- 
lar locality,  no  one  can  say  with  accuracy  that  the  people 
of  that  locality  really  has  a free  choice  of  its  public  of- 
ficials. At  best  it  has  an  alternative — between  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  two  great  political  organizations.  At  most, 
in  doubtful  districts,  or  States,  as  the  phrase  is,  the  peo- 
ple can  turn  out  the  appointees  of  one  party  organiza- 
tion, and  can  put  in  their  places  the  appointees  of  the  other 
organization.  But  that  is  the  extent  of  the  people’s  power  at 
present.  My  individual  belief  is  that  the  people  of  these 
United  States  will  not  much  longer  submit  to  the  domi- 
nation of  machine  politics,  and  machine  politicians,  in  their 
present  form,  whether  those  politicians  bear  the  name 
of  Eepublican  or  Democrat.  To  my  mind  the  indications 
are  very  strong  that  there  is  already  a great  change  in 
public  opinion,  and  that  the  people,  not  only  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  but  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  other 
cities  and  States  in  the  Union,  are  determined,  if  there 
be  any  possible  way  to  accomplish  that  result,  to  over- 
throw the  tyranny  of  machine  politicians,  Eepublican  and 
Democratic  alike. 
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If  there  be  anything  deserving  attention  in  this  posi- 
tion, we  shall  soon  have  a union  of  the  large  masses  of 
citizens  in  both  the  great  organizations,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  their  political  emancipation,  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  Eepublican  Trust  wherever  that  has 
the  supreme  political  control,  and  the  Democratic  Trust 
wherever  that  is  the  dominating  influence. 

Judging  the  two  men,  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Shepard, 
calmly,  impartially,  with  a view  to  their  political  ante- 
cedents and  associates,  which  of  them  is  the  more  likely 
to  be  upon  the  side  of  the  people  in  this  impending  popu- 
lar revolution?  For  a revolution  there  surely  will  be,  if  I 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  at  all  correctly? 

Mr.  Shepard,  as  we  know,  has  shown  his  manly  inde- 
pendence of  professional  politicians,  and  of  the  ordinary 
line  of  political  considerations,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. 

Has  Mr.  Low-  ever  shown  any  such  independence? 

ALBEET  STICKNEY. 
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